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PREFACE 


A spiritual and illusory world... of beings living firmly ground- 
ed in the natural world yet before the presence of Watauinéiwa, 
calling upon the elements, and the animals and the birds — and 
the birds, raising their wings, granted responses as omens. 


Hai kur mamdsu é1s or “I want to tell you a story,” as the Ya- 
gan grandmothers used to refer to their story-telling, is a journey 
through the landscape of the Yagan of old: a unique culture, rich 
in character, customs and beliefs. These stories take place below 
this same sky and over these same waters, in giant voyaging canoes 
and around eternal fires and on immense mountains. A landscape 
which has always been open to the passage of humankind... 


Mamédsu ¢is is the time when birds used to be humans, perhaps 
also the time before there was an understanding of all that exists, 
of even ourselves. The stories from these times — myths, legends 
and beliefs — bring us closer to the core of human nature, to our 
deepest levels of being. The deeds, the values and anti-values, the 
tricks and heroic actions, all lead to the transformations, to the 
idea of some sort of beginning. 

These stories take us back to the times of the ancestors, when 
winged beings and the other animals existed in their essence. 


Tasix said, “I am going to be penguin.” But he who, in reali- 
ty, would become the penguin, answered, “You cannot, you are 
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too small. You are tésix.” 


Tasix, the little bird that in English is called cinclodes, is also 
known as the pilot bird, because his shape reminds us of Stisa 
the penguin. 


This knowledge has been collected through conversations and 
story-telling with two Yagan women, my grandmother Cristina 
Calderén and her sister, now gone, Ursula Calderén. 


They say that the following transformation happened in a place 
called latosdka. 


There was a lake near there, in which two girls were bath- 
ing and talking, speaking of forbidden things, when suddenly 
they were surprised by /am, the sun. Ashamed, the two girls hid 
their heads under the water, and they turned into ma/dpa, or lake 
ducks. Since then, they have lived in the lakes, hiding their heads 
under the water whenever they are surprised. 


Taioiéka today is the location of Ushuaia’s airport, on the is- 
land of Tierra del Fuego. 


The first five stories are transformation stories, where hu- 
mans turn into birds — as happens with the siskins, the women 
who find themselves liberated from the giant and turn into fuin. 
Transformations take place in other stories, too, resulting from 
tragic events and displays of animal nature, such as the story of 
pana, or cormorant. 


The stories in Part II tell us how children should behave 
around the birds, based upon Cristina’s own experiences: if we 
see the Aaspul, we should not throw stones at him, because he is 
a bird of bad omen. 
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Part III tells stories of Aannus, the monkey-man who was 
feared by Yagan, and who spoke their same language. Hannus 
used to live on Hoste Island, where today we can see Hannus 
Arkuf, or Monkey Rock, the rock which Adnnus became when he 
was surprised by a ydmana. 


‘The final stories relate to specific beliefs of the Yagan people. 
Inside the icebergs lived spirits, which is why icebergs were feared 
and respected when people were paddling near them. “I believe it, 
because I have seen it,” said my Aunt Ursula. 

Hai kur mamdsu éis is ancient wisdom, stories passed down 


orally since the beginning of time by the ancestors, and passed 
down today through the voices of my grandmothers. 


Watauinéiwa | The ancient one, God. 


Tkamdnakipa | Woman who writes 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


I have always been intrigued by ocean-going canoes. I like to 
believe that this perhaps is due to some sort of genetic memory, a 
result of my pure Viking ancestry. 


When I discovered that canoeing peoples inhabited the canals 
and fiords of southern Patagonia, and that these cultures bore 
many similarities to the canoeing people where I live, on Van- 
couver Island in North America’s Pacific northwest, I resolved 
to meet them. 


My travels took me to Navarino Island, to the southermost 
human settlements on our planet aside from Antarctic research 
bases: the small and isolated naval town of Puerto Williams, and 
the tiny Yagan village alongside it, Ukika. I soon met Cristina 
Zarraga who, at the time, was in the midst of working with her 
grandmother on the first Spanish edition of HAIKURMAMASU 
CIS. 


Cristina shared the stories in her work-in-progress with me. I 
was struck by the parallels between the traditional stories of the 
Yagan people and those of North America’s west coast cultures: 
origin stories that explain features of the landscape; transfor- 
mation stories from times long ago when the animals and birds 
had human forms; even stories featuring a sort of Sasquatch or 
Bigfoot, a giant monkey-man known in the Yagan language as 
hannus. 


I was convinced that these stories should be shared with a 
larger audience, and I offered to translate them to English. I am 
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grateful to Cristina for accepting my offer; for the trust that she 
gave to me by allowing me to become a part of this project; for 
the kindness and generosity of her family members on Navarino; 
and especially for the friendship that she and I now share. 


Jacqueline Windh 
Port Alberni, Vancouver Island, 2013 
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THE YAGAN PEOPLE 


The Yagan or Yémana of Patagonia, the southernmost indig- 
enous group in the world, were a canoe-going people. Their tra- 
ditional territory is the cold and turbulent waters south of Tierra 
del Fuego, and the islands southward all the way to Cape Horn 


The Patagonian landscape is reminescent of North America’s 
Pacific northwest. Yagan territory is the same latitude south of 
the equator as Sitka, Alaska, is to the north. Narrow canals and 
inlets cut the steep forested shores into a jigsaw puzzle of pen- 
insulas and islands. Snow-capped mountains hang overhead, 
spawning glaciers which descend to the sea and feed icebergs into 
the fiords. 


It was through these waters that, for thousands of years, the 
Yagan — fishers, hunters, nomadic families — paddled tiny canoes 
stitched together from strips of bark of the coigitie tree. They slept 
in huts covered with sea-lion skins or branches, which they could 
construct quickly upon stopping at a beach for the night. They 
carried their fire in their canoes with them, smouldering upon a 
bed of mud and sand. The women typically paddled the canoes, 
and swam naked in the frigid waters to anchor the canoes in kelp 
beds, and gathered foods such as berries and shellfish. The men 
were typically the hunters, going after sea-lions or fish from the 
canoes, or hunting in the hills for guanaco, a type of wild llama. 


The Yagan language is rich in its range and complexity. Cris- 
tina Calderén is its only remaining native speaker, and she is also 


the last pure-blooded member of the Yagan people. 


Today, an international border passes through the core of tra- 
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ditional Yagan territory, down the centre of the Beagle Channel. 
A few dozen descendents of the Yagan people live on the Chilean 
side of that border, on Navarino Island, in a small village called 
Ukika. 
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TUIN OR BLACK-CHINNED SISKIN 


When we were little girls, they used to tell 
us not to become too attached to any stick or 
rock or any other thing like that — or it might 
turn into a person. 

And that is what happened to one little girl. 
She took a pretty stone, which she had found at 
Lasudni, on the seashore, and she kept saying 
to it, “This is my baby.” She cared for it like a 
baby, until one day it turned itself into a real 
baby boy. It grew a little head, and hands and 
feet, but his body remained of stone. She al- 
ways carried him with her, and she gave him 
her breast — until one day he bit her, and pulled 
her nipple right off. 

So the father of the little girl said, “This 
thing is evil, we can’t keep it with us. What 
were going to do is throw him into the water,” 
and they flung him into the sea. 

Sure that he was dead, they went back to 
their camp. But that afternoon, the little stone 
baby came back too, wanting to be with his 
mother. 
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This little boy grew up. He became a huge 
man, a giant. He would catch the women who 
were crossing the channel in their canoes and 
keep them, and he chased away or killed any 
man who tried to oppose him. 

He had many women. This was over there, in 
Lum. And up on the mountain Umasapuliak, 
this giant used to pull up huge trees by the 
roots, and he would carry them down over his 
shoulder so his women could eat the digtefies, 
the tree mushrooms growing on them. 

One day, up on the mountain, a thorn got 
stuck in his foot, and he became sick. “Ay, how 
my foot hurts!” he cried. “Get this thorn out of 
me!” 

He lay down on the pampa, and the wom- 
en used an dmi, a needle made of bone, to dig 
around in the area where the thorn was. ‘They 
dug so it hurt, and the giant cried out and com- 
plained. 

It was a beautiful sunny day, and he fell 
asleep there. And the women decided to burn 
him up. They piled the very trees that he had 


carried down from the mountain around him. 
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The branches were dry and the fire blazed. 

His head and hands and feet all burnt. But 
his body, which was made of stone, started to 
split apart. Small stones jumped out of the fire, 
and the women used sticks to poke them back 
in. 

And the women, when they touched those 
stones, they turned into twin, the little siskin 
birds, those ones that fly together in a flock cry- 
ing out their song, happy to be liberated from 
that giant. 

You used to be able to see, over there in Lum, 
a rock that reminded us of that giant. Also, it is 
said that if you light a fire near that place, the 
little stones all start to burst open. 


Umasapuliak | A mountain known for all the calafate bushes with 
big thorns, the kind of thorn that hurt the stone giant. 


Ami | A bird bone sharpened to a point, used to weave baskets 
from reeds. 
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KUSTEATA OR SEA-LION 


Two sisters were on the seashore, watching 
the waves. The younger sister announced that 
she had seen a sea-lion. The older one had ac- 
tually been exchanging glances with this sea- 
lion, but she pretended that she did not believe 
her sister. 

The three of them continued at this game 
for several days, and soon the older sister and 
the sea-lion had fallen in love. One day the sea- 
lion came, hidden inside a wave, and he took 
the girl away with him. 

When the younger sister figured out what 
had happened, she returned to the camp to tell 
her family. 

Time passed. The sea-lion and the girl mar- 
ried. ‘They formed a family, conceiving a son 
who had a head like his mother’s, but the body 
of a sea-lion. 

One day, kustéata the sea-lion asked his 
wife if he could meet her family. She had al- 
ways worried about such a meeting, because 


she didn’t think that her family would approve 
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of her choice of mate. However, she could not 
go against the wishes of her husband, the sea- 
lion. 

Soon, the couple found themselves camped 
alongside the girl’s family. 

And after a few days, one morning, the 
mother invited the girl to go gather shellfish 
with her. However, the girl did not trust her 
brothers and sisters, and she was afraid to leave 
her husband with them. But her mother insist- 
ed, saying that her brothers and sisters all loved 
the sea-lion. 

So they took off in the canoe. And when 
they were far away, the girl started to hear the 
cries of the sea-lion. She wanted to go back, but 
her mother calmed her, saying, “Don’t worry, 
they're only playing.” 

Arriving back at camp, they found her young 
son with a slice of meat in his hands. He was 
singing, “How delicious, my father’s flesh that 
I am eating.” He had fallen under the influence 
of his aunts and uncles who, with his mother 


gone, had killed the sea-lion and cooked him 
up. 
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His mother, in great despair, took a sea-ur- 
chin and threw it at her son’s forehead, turn- 
ing him into kdyes, that fish that carries on its 
forehead the mark of the urchin thrown by his 
mother. 


Kayes | Also called the kelp fish, because it is found in the kelp 
beds. 
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PANA OR CORMORANT 


Grandmother Emilia told me this story... 

Once upon a time there was a couple and 
their daughter. The daughter was already grown 
up, and she was still single. Unfortunately for 
her, pana fell in love with her. 

Every time her parents left to go fishing, this 
man came by to pester the girl, asking, “Are you 
going to marry me or not?” and the girl would 
cry. She would cover herself up with branches, 
with grass — she didn’t want to marry him. 

So there came a day when her parents, as 
usual, left the camp to gather food. Péna 
watched them go, and decided to take advan- 
tage of their absence. He went to Tasudni to 
look for a stone. 

He was thinking, “I will kill that girl. She 
doesn’t want to be with me, I’m going to kill 
hes” 

He went back to the girl and he asked her 
again, “Are you coming with me now or not?” 
She hid her face and cried. All the while, pana 


was heating up the stone in the fire and repeat- 
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ing, “Are you coming with me? I want to marry 
you.” 

He heated the stone until it was red-hot, 
then he violently grabbed the girl. He put the 
stone into her, burning her completely inside. 
And by doing that, he killed her. ‘Then, raising 
his wings, he left that place. 

The cormorant flew up to a cliff and waited. 
He watched as the parents made their way back 
to their home. 

And looking at them, he started to call, “Go 
see your daughter now. Yes, you go and take 
good care of her.” 

The parents asked one another, “Why would 
that bird say that?” 

Arriving home, they found their daughter 
dead and they figured out what had happened. 
The father, distraught, said to his wife, “We are 
going to find someone with a sling-shot, some- 
one who will kill that cormorant.” 

And so they did. They asked around, trying 
to find a brave person who could kill that hor- 
rible bird. But it wasn’t easy. No one was able to 
kill that cormorant, because he was always up 
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so high. 

They went to Remolino, looking for some- 
one to help. A small man stepped forward and 
volunteered to confront that bird. The little 
man armed his sling-shot. ‘The first stone didn’t 
reach high enough, and the cormorant laughed 
and made fun of him. The next stone went too 
high, and the bird laughed even more. And the 
third stone hit the cormorant right in the mid- 
dle of the head, and down he fell. 

Everyone who was watching ran around on 
the ground looking for the cormorant. They 
found him in his final death throes. They cut 
his body up into little pieces, and started toss- 
ing them around. 

And those pieces, as they fell down, they 
turned into little cormorants. Those little 
birds flocked together and flew away from that 
place. 

It is said that the families who were around, 
watching what had happened from their ca- 
noes, all started paddling quickly, making lots 
of big waves, and from that time onward we 
have known Asdka or Molinares as a bay with 
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rough turbulent waters. 

And also, since then we have known pana 
the cormorant in his normal size, much smaller 
than the bird of this story. And the parents of 
the girl, they turned into kald/a or seagulls. 
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KAYUS OR GUANACO 


Once upon a time there was a family: the 
father, the mother, and their two daughters. 

The girls grew up and one day the mother 
died, leaving the two girls in the care of their 
father. After some time, the father developed 
the desire to join himself as a man with his 
daughters. Once the girls figured out his inten- 
tions, they took to running away every time he 
came near. 

This situation drove the father to pretend 
that he was very sick, with a sickness that soon 
would take him to his death. He asked the girls, 
when they buried him after he died, to cover 
only his body but not his face. 

And so the father managed to deceive his 
daughters. After his supposed death, they were 
both very sad. ‘They took charcoal and ground 
it up and painted their faces. They both cried as 
they buried him in the way that he had request- 
ed, thus complying with their father’s wish. 

While the girls were crying, the father got 


up and stood in front of them. 
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Frightened and surprised, they cried, “My 
father!” But he answered, “I am not your father, 
your father died. I am here to marry you both.” 

He threw himself on top of them, and when 
they got up they all turned into amédra or gua- 
nacos, and they ran together and disappeared 
into the mountains, where we can still see them 


today. 


Amara | Guanacos (wild llamas) in general . 


Kéyus | A male guanaco. 
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LANA OR GIANT WOODPECKER 


It is said that, in the times when birds were 
humans, a young boy fell in love with his sister. 
He was always trying to find excuses to entice 
her out of her éRa7, so he could be with her. But 
his sister was wise to his intentions. She hid 
from her brother each time that he went look- 
ing for her, so she could avoid relations which 
are prohibited. 

One day in the forest, the boy found some 
huge red amdim or chaura berries, and he went 
looking for his sister to tell her. She took her 
basket and went into the forest searching for 
the berries. Meanwhile, her brother went ahead 
to a place that he knew she would have to pass 
by, and he hid there. 

When she came close, he threw himself at 
her and embraced her. Together, they fell to the 
ground, releasing themselves to their love. And 
when they got up, they turned into birds and 
flew away like /éna, the giant woodpeckers. 

Ever since then, they have lived together in 
the forests, and the brother has a red crest on 
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the top of his head recalling the colour of those 
big red amdim berries. 


Aka* | Hut 
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II 


LAXUWA OR IBIS 


One day, as spring was arriving, a yémana 
stuck his head out of his dav and saw a laxtiwa 
flying in the sky. The yémana was so happy that 
he shouted to the others, “An ibis is flying over 
our dkar, look!” Immediately the others came 
out of their dkavs crying, “Spring has arrived, 
the ibis are coming back!” They jumped up and 
down with joy. 

Hearing these cries, the ibis became furious. 
She was deeply offended, so she conjured up a 
wild blizzard. 

It snowed without cease. It was very cold. 
All of the land and all of the waters became 
covered with ice — everything froze. 

Many people died, because they were not 
able to use their canoes to look for food. ‘They 
could not go out of their ékavs to get firewood 
either, because everything was covered with 
snow. And so, many people died. 

After a very long time, it stopped snowing 
and the sun started to shine, bringing with it a 
warmth that melted the ice and snow that had 
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covered all of the land. And so, huge amounts 
of water started to flow. 

The ice melted from the narrow canals and 
the wide channels, and the Yagan could once 
again paddle their canoes and go collecting 
food. 

However, on the great mountain slopes 
and high valleys, the ice was so thick that the 
warmth of the sun could not melt it. 

Even today you can still see the big ice 
sheets, that descend to the sea and remind us of 
that severe freeze and blizzard that the /axiiwa 
started. 

Ever since then, the Yagan treat the ibis 
with much respect. They say that the ibis is a 
sensitive and delicate woman, and she likes to 
be treated with courtesy and deference. 

And when ibis come close to camp, the peo- 
ple remain still and silent, especially the chil- 
dren, who are not allowed to imitate their call. 
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Yamana | Man, alive 
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HASPUL OR DIUCON BIRD 


My grandfather used to say that Aaspiil, the 
little diucon bird, was a bird of bad omen. If we 
saw one, we were not to throw stones at him. 
For if we did, Aaspuil would bring rain, thunder 
and snow. 

My brothers didn’t believe our grandfather, 
so they threw stones at Aaspuil to see if it was 
true, what he said. And soon the bad weather 
started — it brought rain and thunder. “Ohh,” 
they said, “it’s true what our grandfather said, 
we will never do that again.” 

Later, my mother told us, “When your 
grandfather says something, we must obey 
him, because he knows. And besides, it is bad 
to throw stones at the Aaspiil bird.” 
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SAKOA OR SNIPE 


My parents and my grandparents used to tell 
us that we should not mimic the sada, or snipe, 
when it was flying at night. “If you imitate this 
bird,” they would say, “he will cut your toe with 
grass fibres, or kuruk.” 

Since we were stubborn girls, and because 
when you are a child you always want to try 
things to see if they are true or not, we wrapped 
our feet with thick rags and then put socks over 
top of them. And then we three girls decided to 
imitate the sakéa that night. 

The next day we woke up with our feet in 
great pain, and we realized that we must obey 
what our parents say, because it was all true. 
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III 


HANNUS 


When voyaging, many Yagan were afraid to 
land their canoes at the seashore, because they 
knew of the existence of Adnnus. 

Hannus were like a type of monkey, big and 
strong, and they always lived alone up in the 
mountains, hiding, and always watching for the 
arrival of the Yagan. 

One day, Alapdins and his wife Karpa Koh 
Kipa crossed the channel and went up the 
mountain in search of digtiefies, the tree mush- 
roooms. A/apdins tied the canoe by the edge of 
the beach and went up into the forest, while his 
wife stayed and took care of the fire. 

The fire went out, and just at that moment 
Karpa Koli Kipa had a bad feeling because she 
heard the song of tacikdcina, the little bird who 
announces the presence of Adnnus. 

Alapdins was up in a tree, collecting digiie- 
fies, when suddenly a harsh voice came up to 
his ears, saying — 1dr hipi mamuldko kina ru sa 
nona, “Now we are going to fight, and we will 
see who wins.” 
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Upon hearing this challenge, <A/apdins 
launched himself back down to the ground so 
he could run away, because he could well imag- 
ine who it was there, challenging him. But 
Adnnus didn’t let him get away. He caught him 
and they started to fight, until A/apdins be- 
came tired and came up with the idea of play- 
ing dead. So that’s what he did. 

When Adnnus saw that his opponent had 
stopped moving, he dropped him. And seeing 
him stretched out on the ground, Adnnus start- 
ed to cry, sad for what he had done. And then 
he said — anusafanar, “You died!” — hai yenkute 
sa pafafana, “1 didn’t think that you were going 
to die.” 

Very sad, Adnnus pulled up all the branches 
he could find, and he used them to cover the 
body of Alapdins. Then, still crying, he left. 

Alapédins, once he could tell that hannus was 
gone, lept up and ran down to where his wife 
was waiting. 

Arriving there, terrified, he jumped into the 
canoe. Karpa Koli Kipa either knew or guessed 
what had happened, and she was waiting for 
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him. She started to paddle as fast as possible 
and they left that place. 


Alapdins | Grandfather of Cristina and Ursula Calderén 


Tatikd¢ina | small songbird, the rayadito (see page 79) 
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HANNUS AND THE BOY 


The Adnnus lived on Hoste Island, and they 
spoke the same language as the Yagan. 

They were very feared, especially by the 
women and the children, who they would kid- 
nap and keep with them. 

One very dark and cold night, a night with 
a chill that pierced the nostrils, a couple and 
their small son were travelling in their canoe. 
Looking for a place where they could stop on 
such a hellish night, they landed at the edge of 
a beach. ‘The father got out first, and quickly 
started to make a hut out of branches, while 
the mother, holding the child, kept themselves 
warm by the fire inside the canoe. After a time, 
strong arms reached in for the child and she 
handed him over. Then she unloaded their 
things and brought the fire from the canoe over 
to the hut. 

When she got there, she saw that the boy 
was not there. So she asked her husband where 
he was, since he had come to get him some time 
ago. 
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They both looked at one another, terrified 
with the realization that they were not alone in 
that place, and that somebody had stolen their 
child. The mother let out a cry, exclaiming, 
“Hannus has taken our son!” 

There was nothing they could do that night. 
They were freezing, and soon sleep came to 
them. 

At dawn they gathered their things, and de- 
cided to go up the mountain in search of their 
son. They painted their faces and started the 
search. 

It was not long before they heard a song, 
and laughter. They saw Adnnus, happy, dancing 
around the child, picking him up and taking a 
white powder in his hands and rubbing it over 
the boy’s body. The frightened parents didn’t 
dare to get close, but the moment that Adnnus 
put the boy down, so he could go to cut meat 
from a guanaco — perhaps to feed the boy, who 
he now considered to be his child — the father 
ran over and picked the boy up. Taking his wife 
by the arm, they all ran down to where their 
canoe was and headed out to sea. 
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When Adnnus turned around and saw that 
the boy wasn’t there, he asked himself — Ait ka- 
takar kaiéla, “Where is the child?” In despair, 
he ran down to the place where he had taken 
the boy from. 

Arriving at the shore, he saw that the ca- 
noe was already far away from him and that his 
child was in it. Nothing could stop the tears 
from pouring from his eyes, and he ran back 
and forth desperately, from one place to anoth- 
er. Hannus was alone again. 
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HANNUS AND THE WOMAN 


Hannus was a constant presence for genera- 
tions of Yagan. Even if he hadn't been seen for 
a long time, the Yagan never stopped feeling 
his kaspix, the spirit of hdnnus who lived in the 
mountains. And when a yémana went walking 
up there, if he heard a horrible cry - “oohhh!” 
— he would have to keep going without looking 
back, keep going until he arrived at the sea- 
shore. 

There is a story of a woman who was very 
cunning. She lived alone in a cabin that she had 
built herself. She made her cabin very strong, 
because Adnnus was always nearby, trying to 
make her fall in love with him. He wanted her 
to be his wife. 

She did not want to be his wife. So, besides 
making her cabin very strong, she also con- 
structed it with a low entranceway, and she 
lived underneath the floor. Because Adnnus, 
once he realized that she was always going to 
refuse him, threatened her — that he would 
round up all the other Adnnus, and go after her 
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and kill her. 

One day Adnnus came, her would-be lover, 
but now with this intention. He went into the 
cabin and spun round and round, searching for 
her. He could not find her, and he turned to go 
back out. But the woman was underneath him, 
armed with an urchin-spear. She aimed it at his 
genitals, and plucked them right out. 

And this happened with many Adnnus. Af- 
ter this one, more Adnnus came, coming after 
this woman, and the same thing happened to 
each one. Even seeing one another so injured, 
more came anyway. 

Until finally the woman decided to leave 
her home. One cold winter day, when the sea 
near the shore was covered by a layer of ice, she 
gathered her things. And so she left, carrying 
that same urchin-spear, and she went walking 
over the ice, breaking it up behind her. 

When the Adnnus saw the woman was leav- 
ing, they ran down to catch up with her. One 
by one they walked over the thin ice, and fell 
through into the water. The woman threw her- 
self into her canoe, managing to leave that place 
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and at the same time killing all those Aénnus. 

They tell a story of a man who surprised 
hdannus. He chased Adnnus to a cliff, where 
hdnnus hid, suffering as the man threw stones 
at him, until the man finally killed annus. 

Today we talk about Hannus Arkut, or 
“Monkey Cliff,” located at Molinares on Hoste 
Island, where we can see the rock that reminds 
us of the presence of Adnnus living among the 
Yagan. A big tree grew on that rock. 


kaspix | Spirit 
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IV 


TAUN OR GLACIERS 


Back when we used to go paddling through 
the channels, I often went out with a grand- 
mother who always had something to tell me. 
They used to say that if you went close to the 
icebergs you had to paint your face, and that 
you should not stare at the glaciers, because it is 
bad. I believe it, because I have seen it... 

You are not supposed to play with the ice. 
It is people. The spirit of the man who died is 
there, he who was all-knowing and half-witch. 
All these spirits are there. If you go looking at 
it, it may suddenly break apart and water pours 
out. 

One time my dad went to hunt a guanaco, 
in Puerto Olla. He cut a quarter of the guanaco 
to carry home. He had to cross an ice sheet, 
smooth like the floor, but wide, to get to the 
tent where my mom was. He told me that he 
was crossing, and just when he was half-way, 
the ice began to open itself up. He dropped the 
meat and went jumping across the pieces of ice, 


until he made it back to the tent. If he had fall- 
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en in there, he would have died. 

Nobody believes me, I tell this story but no- 
body wants to believe me. I’m telling you what 
they told to me. 

When I was a little girl, one time I went 
playing over there, alone on the beach. ‘That 
was in Puerto Olla. I stopped, to look at a gi- 
ant glacier. It was big like a house, just stuck 
there on the beach. It seemed that there were 
people inside it speaking, it sounded like they 
were cutting firewood with an axe. I was look- 
ing towards that glacier, but I couldn't see any 
people, just the big sdun. 

It didn’t scare me. I went back to where my 
people were, to tell them what had happened. 
My brother and Esmelinda were there, and | 
told them where I had gone, and that I could 
hear voices in that glacier that was stuck there 
— that there were people talking inside it. 

My brother said, “Yes, that happens.” ‘The 
others didn’t want to believe me, but my broth- 
er had already warned me about this, that you 
must not play with the ice, that day that we 
found ourselves camped beside the big dun. 
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AKASIR OR THRUSH 


‘They used to tell me that when the thrush 
has chicks, the mother teaches the oldest one 
— and that for other birds this happens as well 
— so that if the mother is no longer around, 
akasiy can take care of his younger brothers 
and sisters. 

I went to see for myself. Stretched out on 
the ground, I watched the mother thrush. She 
flew up to a twig and was teaching her son, say- 
ing, “When you have a little brother, you must 
teach him, show him how to work, teach him to 
bathe himself.” ‘This is what the little bird was 
singing, and then they flew down to the river 
together where they bathed, washed themselves 
and shook themselves off, then returned to the 
same twig. And so they go, growing up. 

If the young thrush doesn’t listen to his 
mother and obey her, the mother abandons 
him. Left alone, the baby thrush doesn’t have 
anything to eat, so he feeds on tree mushrooms, 
the digtiefies, but bad ones that are old, and 
they make him sick and he dies. ‘That’s why, in 
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mid-winter, you can see in the mountains and 
on the shorelines these dead thrushes, the ones 
who disobeyed. 

On the other hand, those who obey their 
mother grow up healthy, eating good fruits, 
like the berries of chaura and mema. 
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TACIKACINA OR RAYADITO 


Lacikdcina or rayadito is a little bird who 
sings on the mountain by day, letting us know 
that someone is hidden — maybe a bad man ora 
witch, somebody concealed. He lets the walker 
know that somebody is there. 

Their cries, when they sing together, bring 
fear: “tsch-tsch-tsch-tsch,” warning us of noth- 


ing good. 
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HAINOLA OR ORCA 


Our ancestors used to respect Aaindla very 
much. He is like a person. 

Once, a woman went to the edge of the 
beach. She turned towards Aainéla, and said to 
him, “I feel like eating sea-lion, bring me one.” 

Hainéla responded to Mery’s words by wav- 
ing his fin. 

Returning to her camp, she told everyone 
what had happened, but nobody believed her. 
The next day she returned to the beach with 
them. And from afar they could see that hainé- 
/a was pointing towards a rock with his fin, and 
on that rock they found the food, the sea-lion, 
as if it were waiting for her. 

FHlainéla was feared and respected by the 
Yagan, especially by married couples. Couples 
who were planning a canoe voyage through the 
channels had to avoid sexual relations the night 
before their voyage. If they did not watch them- 
selves the night before, Aaindé/a would surprise 
them and chase their canoes, making the voy- 
age dangerous. 
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LUS YAMANA OR SHINING MAN 


There was a place where the Indians used 
to go in search of stone arrowheads. ‘They had 
to always go as two men and one woman. The 
men would go to shore, and the woman would 
tie the canoe up in the kelp, and wait for them 
there. 

While she was waiting for them, a beautiful 
man used to come down to her. He was Lam, 
the sun. He would try to convince the young 
woman to get out of the canoe and come to 
him, but she never allowed herself to be over- 
come by the beauty of Lam. 

Soon, the men would come back, and the 
three of them would undertake their journey 
back home together. 

Arriving back at camp, the men always talk- 
ed about the good behaviour of this girl who 
accompanied them on their trips. They knew 
about this beautiful man. 

And every time they went to that place, the 
same thing happened to this girl. 

So one day, after hearing the words they said 
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about this girl, another young girl came along, 
telling them that she was as good or even bet- 
ter than the girl that they were talking about. 
The men could see that she was envious of that 
girl. 

So they smiled and said, “Fine, tomorrow 
then, it will be you who comes with us.” 

The next day, they undertook the voyage. 
The men got out of the canoe, heading towards 
the mountain. ‘The girl stayed in the canoe, and 
soon she saw a beautiful man who called to her. 
The girl slid out of the canoe immediately and 
went to him, and allowed passion to overcome 
her. Then the sun left. She stretched out on the 
seashore, content — then, violently, she scratched 


up her whole body. 
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Hai kur mamdsu ¢is, or 1 want to tell you 
a story, is how the Yagan or Y4émana people 
of southernmost Patagonia used to refer to 
their story-telling. 


Hai kur mamds§u ¢is is the time when the 
birds used to be humans, and perhaps also 
the time before there was an understanding 
of all that exists, of even ourselves. The deeds 
in these stories — the values and anti-values, 
the tricks and heroic actions — all lead to the 
transformations, to the idea of some sort of 
beginning. 


Hai kur mam4$su Cis is ancient wisdom, sto- 
ries passed down orally since the beginning 
of time by the ancestors, and passed down 
today through the voices of the grandmoth- 
ers Ursula Calderén and Cristina Calderén. 


